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: Are the Community and the 
School Failing the Unusual Child? 


* 


Mk. Havicuurst: Today’s Rounp Taste is a Paul Harper Memorial 
proadcast made possible by his friends. Harper, son of the first president 
of the University of Chicago, was long a trustee of the University and 

as deeply interested in university contributions to the development of 
the well-informed, intelligent citizen. 

_ We are dealing today with a question which is being asked by parents 
ind teachers and citizens with new emphasis: What can the community 
ind the school do for the unusual child? Are they doing enough? Are 
hey failing the unusual child? First, let us ask: What do we mean by 
e unusual child? 


Mr. Rocers: When we speak of the unusual child, we have in mind a 
variety of types—the dull child, the handicapped, the brilliant child, the 
sifted child. 


Mr. Havicuurst: That is a pretty large order for today, and we will 
save to limit our discussion today to just one type of unusual child. 
itty, what do you think of as the unusual child? 


Mr. Wirty: Today we are going to devote our attention to gifted 
hildren—children whose performance is consistently remarkable in 
arious worth-while lines of endeavor. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Thinking, then, of the unusual child as the talented 
hild or the gifted child, I suggest that we speak of four areas of talent. 
e have found this useful in our work: first, the area of intellectual 
alent—a child with high intelligence or high I.Q.; second, the area of 
rtistic talent—talent in music, drawing, or dramatics, and so on; third, 
ne area of social leadership—this is something we sometimes do not 
ink of as a talent, but certainly in our society a gift for social leader- 
ip is an important and a precious thing; and, fourth, something 
thich I cannot define so clearly but I like to call “creative intelligence” 
¢ the ability to find new ways of doing things and solving problems. 


i Mr. Wirrty: I like that differentiation. Most studies which have dealt 
‘ith gifted children have confined themselves to children whose I.Q.’s 
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are 130 and above, and that is certainly one type of giftedness, but there 
are other types too. There are children who have mechanical gifts. 
There are children who have artistic gifts. And there are children whose 
performance is remarkable in getting along with people. In fact, I 
believe that there is a definition which might be better than the one 
which is usually followed. We might think of a gifted child as any 
child whose performance is consistently remarkable in any worth- 
while line of human endeavor. Let me illustrate this: A little girl was 
once sent to me in the clinic whose language had really dried up at the 
source. She would not talk to anybody. I tried the usual things in the 
psychological laboratory and did not get very far with her. However, I 
put her in the classroom of a good teacher—a classroom where you 
would know it was Evanston; that it was spring; and the experience 
charts on the wall and the variety of activities would reveal that this 
was a splendid place for living and growing. She gained in that group 
and went on with her group a second year. At the beginning of her 
third year in that school, her teacher sent for me and said, “Come over 
quickly; something wonderful has happened.” When I got to the school, 
she showed me a yellow sheet of paper, and up in the corner was a 
real dandelion, and in the center was this poem: 


“See pure gold! 
Why do people love it so? 
And keep it in a store 
When a yellow dandelion’s 
Purer, cheaper—so much more? 
The metal is so hard and cold 
This little weed’s a better gold.” 


That poem was written by that child; and it demonstrates the fact that 
perhaps we should look for gifted children in terms of a criterion which 
seeks them according to consistently remarkable performance in worth- 
while lines of human endeavor. 


Mr. Havicuurst: This was a youngster who had, as a matter of fact, 
no more than an average I.Q., and you even had difficulty measuring an 
1.Q., because she was not talking easily; is that correct? . 


Mr. Worry: Her I.Q. would not show up at that time. Under the cir- 
cumstances and the environment, it developed undoubtedly. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Rogers, what does the gifted child look like? C 
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you, as the superintendent of schools, spot a gifted child when you 
walk into one of your classrooms? 


Mr. Rocgrs: Gifted children are not so easily identified as Witty’s 
child with the unusually wonderful poem. As a matter of fact, the 
gifted child is so very much like his fellows that he is often overlooked. 
The gifted child is an individual who lives and moves and has his being 
in the classroom and in the community in the same fashion as his fel- 
lows as a rule; unless the teacher has help in identifying him, he is 
ikely to be overlooked. 

Mr. Wirry: And sometimes teachers do overlook these unusually 
able youngsters. Many studies show that gifted children in minority 
Zroups, for example, are not identified. Yet, we should point out that 
n several studies of crippled children and of Negro children, and other 
sroups, we find among young children large proportions of gifted chil- 
Iren, even when we use intelligence tests as the criterion for identifica- 
ion. We should look also to originality in response; in quickness of 
€sponse; in creativity; and these other things that we have mentioned. 


Mr. Rocers: What you are saying there implies, I take it, that intelli- 
ence knows no boundary lines with reference to differences in race or 
ationality ? 

Mr. Wrrry: I think that that is one of the most important facts for 
eople to awaken to. 


Mr. Havicuursr: And then there is the question whether the intelli- 


ence tests usually used actually are fair to children of all kinds of back- 
rounds. 


Mr. Wirry: Significant work is going on at the present time in an 
fort to develop better tests. But in the meantime we have materials and 
rethods by which we can identify children, particularly if we are alert 
) differences in performance. 


Mr. Havicuursr: And, of course, intelligence tests are primarily de- 
gned to discover the children with high intelligence but not necessarily 
1ose with high artistic ability or those with social leadership. 


Mr. Wirry: And that is the reason that it is so important for teachers 
ad for parents to be alert to various manifestations of consistently re- 
larkable performance on the part of their children. 


Mr. Havicuurst: About what percentage of children do you think 
e should talk about when we discuss children as gifted? 
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Mr. Rocers: I would say at the most not over 8 to 10 per cent, prob- 
ably less than that. 


Mr. Havicuurst: That is, what percentage, for example, of those who 
are high on intelligence tests would you regard as gifted, Witty? 


Mr. Witty: On academic intelligence tests we have in the past re- 
garded children whose I.Q.’s were 130 and above as gifted, and this was 
approximately 1 per cent. We would say roughly 2 to 3 per cent for 
that type of academic intelligence. But there are many other gifted chil- 
dren in many other groups and in many classrooms whose abilities are 
not recognizable by the use of the intelligence tests. Creative abilities of 
various kinds, of course, are not discovered by these I.Q. tests. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Suppose, then, that we do consider ourselves as 
thinking today of the 8 or 10 per cent of children who have the talents 
and the abilities which promise the most for individual happiness and 
social welfare as the ones about which we are talking today. We started 
out with the question of whether the community and the school are fail- 
ing the unusual child or the gifted child. Let us pick that one up now. 


Mr. Rocers: I am afraid that the answer is “Yes” on that. When I 
think of the tremendous responsibilities of the typical school crowded 
with increasing numbers of pupils and of the teachers who are often 
loaded beyond what we consider a normal load in a classroom, I realize 
that too little effort is made in regard to the gifted child. 


Mr. Havicuursr: But if they are really talented, do they not succeed 
anyway? You remember the case of Beethoven. I do not know how: 
early he became deaf—certainly not as a child—but he did not show any 
great promise, did he, but he succeeded anyway. 


Mr. Wirry: But you must remember that half of the most gifted 
youngsters in America live in rural districts and small towns where fre- 
quently they do not have opportunities in school. We must remember 
too that not more than half, perhaps, of our gifted youngsters go on to 
college. Statistics do show in one study, for example, made nine 
years after high-school graduation, that only 45 per cent of the mo 
gifted went on to college. It was also found that less than 4 per cent o 
youngsters whose I.Q.’s were above 125 went on to take Master’s o 
Doctor’s degrees. That is of concern to scientists and others who wan 
able people in various lines of endeavor. 
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Mr. Rocgrs: That is evidence of a clear loss of leadership, is it not, in 
ur nation? 


Mr. Wirry: And we can find it in many lines of endeavor where 
1ere is a tremendous loss of these most able people. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Speaking of a loss of leadership, are we saying here 

lat in our society we are doing a better job by the average than by the 
nusual person? Perhaps it is inevitable in a democratic society that 
1e democratic institutions, the schools, the government, the churches, 
nd so on, do a better job by what we might call the middle 80 per 
snt—that is, the group which is in between the extremes, the extremes 
E valuable promise to society and the extremes of failure. Perhaps it is 
ue that, in our society and in any democratic society, we do the best 
b by this large middle group. 


Mr. Rocers: I would say that the school which is really meeting its 
ssponsibilities is doing more than taking care of the middle 80 per 
ent. But on the average I am fearful that your estimate is right—that 
1e brilliant, particularly the highly gifted, child is lost in the melee of 
irge enrolments. 


Mr. Wirry: I think that that is a tremendously important point. I 
uink that our schools probably are doing a better job, on the average, 
‘ith average youngsters. But most of us are committed to a develop- 
1ental philosophy of education in which we say education ought to be 
sgarded as a process through which we seek the greatest or the maxi- 
2um development of every boy and girl according to his unique nature 
ad his needs. And that means, of course, that we should evaluate 
hools not only in terms of how well they care for average children but 
ow well they take care of every child, the brightest and all the rest. 


Mr. Rocers: You would say there, I take it, that giving special atten- 

on to the gifted child is not necessarily being undemocratic but simply 
isuring leadership by meeting the needs of the gifted as well as the 
erage. 
‘Mr. Wirrty: It seems to me that it is the highest type of democratic 
‘tion whereby we guarantee leaders of the best type from the best 
-ople; but, at the same time, we give full opportunity to others. It is, in 
y opinion, the most important thing that a democracy can do in pre- 
ing its values and the possibilities of a better way of life. 


. Havicuurst: A moment ago, I think, we passed over too easily 
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the proposition that we are neglecting a number of our unusually gifted 
children. Let us turn to the evidence there. Is there any evidence, any 
fairly strong scientific evidence, about this neglect of unusual children? — 


Mr. Wirry: There is a tremendous amount of evidence—evidence 
from rural districts, evidence from minority groups, evidences in regu- 
lar classrooms and in secondary schools. For example, there is this kind 
of thing: In one study we took the most able high-school people. We 
tested them objectively and compared their scores as freshmen in the 
high school with the averages of seniors, and our gifted freshmen did 
as well as the averages of seniors; yet we discovered that it took these 
youngsters the usual time to complete the high-school program. Many 
of them did not get guidance or help or stimulation or motivation suf- 
ficient to make them use their abilities and develop them. 


Mr. Rocers: May I add to that the one perhaps optimistic note of 
what is going on in some schools? In our own, for instance, at Battle 
Creek, Michigan, over a period of years, the high-school faculty work- 
ing together have succeeded in increasing the holding power of the 
high school to the point where those graduating from high school now 
have moved up from 49 or 50 per cent about seven or eight years ago 
to around 70 per cent today. In that group, of course, are a good per- 
centage of these more gifted individuals. 


Mr. Wrrry: That is very commendable, and we are making excellent 
advances along these lines. But the fact remains that there is an econom- 
ic determinism which operates with a vengeance determining the 
amount of education which gifted youngsters will have. 


Mr. Havicuursr: We spoke of the fact that no more than about half 
of the brightest youngsters finish high school and go to college. Bu 
what about the youngsters who have unusual artistic aptitude? Whai 
proportion of them do you think get the kind of training and develop 
ment which enables them to make use of these talents? 


Mr. Wirty: I should say that it is a relatively small percentage of thi 
particular group. However, schools are more and more recognizing th 
mental hygiene values of creative expression and are seeking to develo 
programs throughout the elementary and secondary schools which wil 
encourage these various kinds of creativity which we mentioned befor 


Mr. Rocers: The giving of aptitude tests and the interest invento 
examinations in the junior high schools are ways by which the gift 
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re helped to discover their talents and their abilities and are encouraged 
o go ahead. 


Mr. Witty: Those are indeed good examples of giving g guidance and 
notivation. But there are also important factors in the’ community 
vhich should be considered. I understand, Havighurst, that. you are 
ngaged in a community youth development project in which you are 
eeking to give gifted children better opportunities. What are you trying 
o do in this program? 

Mr. Havicuurst: There are four or five of us in the Division of the 
ocial Sciences at the University of Chicago who are working with a 
ommunity trying to help the community do a better job by its gifted 
hildren. This means, of course, that we have to deal with the whole 
ommunity. 


Mr. Rocers: What do you mean by “a community”? What is com- 
qunity participation? Why is it so important? 

Mr. Havicuurst: Would you not agree with me when I say that it is 
ot enough just for the schools to work on the job of developing the un- 
sual child? We have been lucky in this community in finding com- 
qunity interest, though I think that we would find it in most medium- 
zed cities. This city which we are studying is a midwestern city of 
bout forty thousand. We have found that the service clubs are inter- 
sted, and we have found that the Boy and Girl Scouts, the YMCA, 
nae YWCA, the county health department, and so on, are all ready 
) cooperate. 

Mr. Rocers: Are you implying that the school and the home are not 

xclusively concerned with this, but that it is a community-wide re- 

ponsibility ? 

Mr. Havicuurst: I think that, for the identification or discovery of 
ifted children, probably the school can take the major responsibility. 

‘ for helping the children to realize this promise which they have, 
en you have to make it a whole community responsibility. 


“Mr. Rocers: In such a case, how do you identify the gifted children? 


Mr. Havicuurst: In the first place, we identify them as early as pos- 
ble, and we believe that this means at least by the age of nine or ten, 
that we have been studying this year all the fourth-graders of the 
‘wn in order to discover those with unusually high ability in those four 
‘eas which I mentioned earlier. 
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Mr. Wirty: Why did you take the fourth grade? 


Mr. Havicuurst: Well, it had to be a particular age group so that 
from one year to the next we could take on a new group; and we felt 
that that was a good, practical solution to the problem. 


Mr. Rocers: How do you discover them? Can you do this by 1.Q. 
tests? 


Mr. Havicuurst: We use intelligence tests. We use a variety of apti- 
tude tests—tests of scientific aptitude, tests of aptitude in writing, a 
variety of the ordinary kinds of intelligence tests; but obviously one 
cannot find the best artists and the best musicians with an intelligence 
test. 


Mr. Rocers: When you give these tests, whatever kind they are, can 
you discover them once and for all? Is it settled, then? 


Mr. Havicuurst: No. I think that the discovery of talent must be a 
continuous process. It should start as early as possible. When one tries 
to organize this activity on a systematic basis, we think the fourth 
grade, or the age of about nine, is about right for testing; but, obviously, 
one must go on working on this. For example, one cannot discover for 
sure good vocal ability, good vocal musical ability, probably until the 
age of fifteen or sixteen, when the voices of boys and girls have changed. 


Mr. Wirty: As I understand it, then, identification is a continuous 
thing too during the process. After you have identified some youngsters, 
you do things for them; but you are continually identifying other gifted 
children. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Identification is a continuous process; but one also 
starts it somewhere, if one is working in a community as we are, and 
we feel that the fourth grade is a good place to give the large variety of 
tests, and so on, which we give to the whole age group. 


Mr. Witty: And then I know that we are eager to know what you 
do after you identify them. 


Mr. Havicuurst: This is a question which I can answer better severa 
years from now, because this is just the first year of a ten-year project 
We expect to work in this community for ten years as consultants to th 
community commission which is in charge of the project. There wi 
be three of us from the University of Chicago living and working there 
The first year’s job is to try to identify the largest group of the ab 
youngsters in this age group; but, at the same time, during the fir 
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year we are training a group of people in the community—some teach- 
ers and some scout leaders; social workers, nurses, and so on—to study 
these children who have been selected as unusually gifted children, to 
study them and then to find ways of helping them. 

But, since I cannot answer your question with any more than just 
this suggestion of how we are going about the process, I suggest that we 
leave this project and go back to the more general question of what 
other communities are doing on behalf of gifted children after they have 
deen discovered. 


Mr. Roczrs: There are various ways or provisions by which gifted 
children may be helped or treated or given additional opportunities. 
One, of course, is acceleration—that is, advancing the children beyond 
their normal chronological grade level. Second, there is the grouping 
of individuals by segregation—that is, picking them out and putting 
them together in a group and having them move more rapidly than the 
others. Third, there is enrichment of the class instruction—giving the 
individuals in the different classes an opportunity to do more work than 
a normal load. 


Mr. Wirry: Those are some of the ways to care for gifted children. 
We have, for example, major work classes in Cleveland. We have, in the 
Colfax Elementary School in Pittsburgh, workshop groups for children 
who finish their skill work and need additional experience and oppor- 
cunity. We have acceleration and enrichment practiced in a variety of 
olaces and ways, such as honor schools and honors classes. We have, 
then, a variety of methods of a special sort to deal with gifted children; 
ut we also have the possibility of having enrichment in the regular 
classroom. 


Mr. Havicuurst: What is your general evaluation of this procedure 
of segregating unusually bright children into groups by themselves? 


_ Mr. Wirry: It seems to me that we should delay decision upon or 
assing judgment upon any of these methods. At the present time we 
nave experiments under way to try to evaluate the results of various 
<inds of provisions for gifted children. It seems to me that, since half 
our gifted children are not in cities where we can have special classes 
jor them and since every classroom teacher can do something, we ought 
enerally in education to encourage all teachers to identify able children 
d do something for them in the regular classroom by the various 
xinds of enrichment which we are coming to know. 
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Mr. Havicuurst: Let us take a moment on this second procedure, 
namely, acceleration or promoting children to be with children who 
are older than they are. How do you feel about that? 


Mk. Rocers: I think within reasonable limits of, let us say, a year or 
two, acceleration perhaps in certain circumstances may be all right. But 
I am very much afraid of moving the bright, the gifted child, far out 
of line with his normal age range group. Socially he may become mal-_ 
adjusted, and it does not really meet the problem. | 


Mr. Witry: We have to remember that we can do something in | 
regular classes; and also we should bear in mind the fact that the 
physical development of the gifted child is much like that of any other 
child in his group. Therefore, problems in social adjustment may arise 
if we accelerate him too much. Yet, I am convinced, Havighurst, that 
regular classroom teachers can do a great deal. 


| 
| 


Mr. Havicuurst: I take it that you both rather favor the third of 
Rogers’ procedures—namely, that of enrichment rather than of accelera- 
tion—that is, keeping a child with his own age group and going ahead 
with this enrichment program. 


Mr. Wirty: I most certainly do, and I am heartened by the tremen- ~ 
dous number of examples of fine work which is being done in regular 
classrooms. For example, here is a letter written by a child from a_ 
classroom in Connecticut, where a teacher has the best facilities of 
which I can think for all children, included gifted children. This is what 
a child wrote: 

“Remember me? I wrote to you last year. I am seven years old. I am 
in the second grade. 

“I want to tell you about the teacher who helped me most. She was 
my teacher last year. Her name is Miss X. She teaches first grade. 

“I loved first grade. We learned so much. We learned to read and 
write and do interesting things. Like caring for fish and watching 
turtles. Planting funny seeds and watching them grow. We took walks 
and watched the seasons change. We listened to the sound of the win 
and smelled the flowers and leaves. It was a happy year. It was really 
not like school at all. It was like living in a make-believe land. 

“Each morning when we came to school Miss X would be at the doo: 
and say hello to us. If we had a new dress or new shoes she alway. 
knew. She said they were pretty. When you did your work she nev 
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qurried you. She always smiled and whispered, ‘You’re doing good.’ I 
think she loved us. 

“She taught us to speak distinctly and listen carefully. She made us 
chink. I remember this from last year. She said we should always be 
<ind, and good and truthful. If we do this, our country will be good. 

“All the kids loved to be in Miss X’s room. Her room is pretty. We 
ike school in that room. They don’t want to stay home ever. My little 
sister wanted to be in her room. She did not get her. She almost cried. 
Then she got brave and did not cry. When I grow big I want to be a 
reacher like Miss X.I hope I grow up fast. 

“Goodbye, 


“Your friend, 


“JANE” 
Mr. Rocrrs: We need more teachers like that. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Yes. Here is a girl, I would say, who probably has 
an intelligence quotient of perhaps 180 or so. She is as a six-year-old 
orobably as bright as the ordinary ten-year-old. We think that it would 
ye much better for her to be in a first grade like that than be put in a 
ifth grade with ten-year-olds, do we not? 


Mr. Witty: And it shows so clearly that the stimulation and motiva- 
‘ion of fine achievement can occur in the regular classroom. 


Mr. Havicuurst: I wish that we had time to go on here and comment 
yn the responsibility of the home for work with unusual children. 
What can we say on that in the few seconds which we have remaining? 


Mr. Witty: I wish that we did too. But we can say that in our fol- 
low-up study of gifted youngsters, identified when they were very 
young and followed through twenty-five years and who are young 
adults now, we find that if we divide them into two groups—those who 
ure successful and happy and well adjusted by many criteria and those 
who are less well adjusted and less happy—there are two distinguishing 
characteristics. One is the early identification and the encouragement in 
he right kind of home which these children received; and the other is 
he identification and the stimulation through a good teacher in a class- 
‘oom. 

Mr. Havicuurst: Perhaps we can say, in summary, that our society 
s doing a fairly good job in identifying and developing unusual chil- 
dren. I think that it is as good a job as any society in history has done, 
put there is a lot of room for improvement. 


A COMMUNITY YOUTH DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM* 
By ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 
* 


PREFACE 
LIKE every other scientist, the social scientist must eventually put his 
findings to the test of acting upon them. In the field of child develop- 
ment we have been acting on the basis of our discoveries for a number | 
of years. We have been advising parents how to raise their children. We | 
have been advising teachers how to teach children. Most of the modern — 
practice of child welfare agencies is based upon twentieth-century-pro- _ 
duced knowledge of child development. | 

During the last twenty years a considerable body of knowledge has | 
accumulated concerning the causes and concomitants of personal and ~ 
social maladjustment. The time has come to act on the basis of these 
findings. Some of us at the University of Chicago feel this especially _ 
keenly as a result of a seven-year study which we recently completed 
in which we studied the personal and social development of a group — 
of children from age ten to seventeen. We merely observed these chil- | 
dren, since we had not been invited by the community in which we 
were making the study to apply our findings. But we observed children 
at the age of ten who showed behavior which looked to us like signs 
of future maladjustment; and we watched the maladjustment come on, 
in many of these cases, while we were powerless to do anything about 
it, since our mandate was simply to observe the children, not to try to’ 
help them. We also observed talented children as they failed to develop 
and make use of their talents. 

But, as soon as this study was complete, we resolved that our next 
step would be to put our knowledge about unusual children to work. 
We drew up a plan and were fortunate in finding an expression of 
interest on the part of the C. A. Moorman Foundation, which supplied 
us with funds to carry on the work in the medium-sized midwestern 
city which seemed suited to the purposes of the project; and the Com- 
munity Youth Development Project actually got under way in Septem- 
ber, 1951. 


* Selected excerpts from the monograph of this title to be published by the Univer 
of Chicago Press, June, 1952. 
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THE NATURE AND BACKGROUND OF THE 
COMMUNITY YOUTH DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 


MANY communities seek to give their children the best possible chance 
to grow into happy, useful citizens. Yet all communities know that 
every group of children suffers from wastage due to maladjustment and 
due to failure to develop and use their talents. Some of these children 
grow up to become delinquents and criminals; some become emotion- 
ally disturbed and maladjusted adults; and some with unusual talents 
fail to discover and make use of them. 

What would happen if a community called to its aid the best meth- 
ods of discovering very early the children with special problems and 
special abilities? What would happen if a community used its youth- 
serving facilities to help these children after they were discovered? To 
answer these questions, a midwestern city and the University of Chi- 
cago are co-operating in a project which does the following things: 

1. Discovers early the children who can profit most from special help. 

2. Develops a corps of local community residents to help these children, at no 
extra cost to the community. 

3. Provides for expert consultation, direction, and evaluation of the project by a 

University faculty group. 

This project would hardly have been feasible twenty years ago be- 
cause our knowledge of child development was not then far enough 
advanced to serve as a basis for community action of the sort here con- 

templated. Today we know how to discover trends toward maladjust- 
ment early, long before the maladjustment itself appears in critical 
form. We also know a good deal about discovering talent early in a 
child’s life, though we have much still to learn. 

Although our knowledge of personality development is by no means 
complete, it promises to give us the means of discovering potential mal- 
adjustment early enough to save the child, in many cases, from serious 
harm. 

Basically, this is a community and not a University project. The com- 
munity assumes moral responsibility and provides a governing body— 
a Community Commission made up of citizens. This Commission de- 
-termines all major policies but invites the University to provide consul- 
tation services, to train the local community people who work on the 
project, and to record and publish an account of the project. 

It is also a community project in the sense that it depends on the 
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co-operation of all the agencies that serve youth—schools, churches, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, YMCA, YWCA, recreation agencies, service clubs, 
courts, and social agencies. These agencies will have workers from their 
staffs on the staff of the project and will be the agencies that actually 
work with and serve the boys and girls in the project. 

The project was located in this particular city after about six months 
of exploration in which University faculty members became acquainted 
with the community and the leaders of the community came to under- 
stand the program and decided that they wanted it for their com- 
munity. 

DISCOVERY OF CHILDREN NEEDING SPECIAL HELP 

There are two general groups of children who will be screened for 
special help. One is the gifted group (those with special talents), and 
the other is the maladjusted group. 

The Gifted Group—tThe gifted children are defined as those who 
have special abilities or talents of social value. These include: 

1. High intelligence. 

2. Talent in creative fields, such as art, music, and writing: 

3. Special abilities in a variety of socially useful areas, such as mechanics, science, 
dramatics, athletics, human relations, social organization. 

4. Creative talent, or the ability to make new and novel solutions to problems. 

Early identification of gifted children is a complex process, requiring 
tests, observation by teachers and parents, and opportunities for chil- 
dren to explore their talents. To perfect it requires further research, but 
enough is already known to justify including this purpose as a phase 
of the total project, with assurance that good practical results can be 
obtained. 

The Maladjusted Group—Two kinds of maladjustment are gener- 
ally recognized: aggressive and passive. 

1. Aggressive maladjustment—This is typified by the youngster who 
cannot control his impulses, who gets into trouble because he breaks 
rules, steals or destroys property, fights and quarrels, defies his parents 
and teachers. This is the child who is often labeled predelinquent. At 
least, he is vulnerable to delinquency. 

Much work has recently been published on the early detection of pre- 
delinquent trends, and the results of a good deal of other work agree 
on the principal signs of aggressive maladjustment which can be de- 
tected in children before they are ten years old. 

2. Passive maladjustment——At the other extreme from aggressive 
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maladjustment is the youngster who is pathologically timid, who with- 
draws from society, who is insecure and afraid, and who shows signs of 
the kind of behavior that eventually results in placement in a mental 
hospital as a schizophrenic. This child has been variously labeled as 
withdrawn, overinhibited, or schizoid. 

Discovery of this child is often difficult because he is so inconspicuous. 
Furthermore, maladjustment of this type cannot always be separated 
from a stable and healthy introversion which some youngsters show. 
But when evidence is secured both on the social behavior and on the 
personality characteristics of children, the maladjusted ones can be dis- 
tinguished by disclosure of pronounced inferiority feelings, anxiety, and 
depression. 

Procedure for screening—The selection of children for special help 
should occur as early as is practicable. The age at which selection can 
be made appears to be about nine, or Grade IV. Special abilities as well 
as problem behavior are fairly noticeable at this age, and children can 
read and write well enough to take group tests and answer question- 
naires. 

The screening process should be continuous from the age of nine, 


_but every effort ought to be made to do the first screening thoroughly, 
in order to select children and begin helping them as early as possible. 


Toward the end of Grade IV all children in the community will be 


brought into the project and all will be studied. Test data already 


available in the schools will be used, and new tests will be given to 
them, including sociometric tests. Every child will be treated like every 


other child in the program, up to the end of the first screening. Special 


tests may then be given to selected children on whom more informa- 
tion is desired. At the same time, the teachers and other adults ac- 
quainted with the children will be asked to fill out check lists and rating 
scales on all the children in this age group. 

Thus, the fourth-graders will be screened by methods that are “pain- 


less” to children and their families, and those in need of special help 
will be identified. Always the entire age group will be under study, and 
the screening process will go on less intensively during the years follow- 


ing Grade IV in order to discover talent and problem behavior which 


emerge at later ages. 


The local staff members who will work with these children will be 


trained to treat the information as confidential, just as a doctor, a law- 
- yer, or a clergyman does. No one outside the staff will know who is 
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receiving special attention. Some children will receive special attention 
because they show unusual talent, while others will be chosen because 
they show behavior problems. Hence, if a child or his family seems to 
be receiving special attention, people will not really know why it is. 


THE PROGRAM OF TREATMENT 


The program for helping the children who are discovered to be in 
need of help will consist in training a corps of local people who work 
professionally or as volunteers with youth and assigning these people to 
work in teams with the children. This program proposes to help the 
community make a more efficient use of the people and the facilities it 
already has for work with children. No added expense to the com- 
munity is expected. 

In-service training program—The local community staff will consist 
at first of about sixty persons—school and church-school teachers, pub- 
lic health nurses, scout leaders, YMCA and YWCA staff members, 
social workers, court employees, and parents. These people will study 
for nine months in a training program that meets once a week under 
the guidance of the University consultants. They will study individual 
children by a case-study procedure—children of various kinds, with 
special emphasis on the three types to be served in the project. The case 
studies will be drawn from other communities. Not until the end of 
the year will the staff begin to study local children. 

Toward the close of the year, the local staff will be divided into teams 
of five or six persons. Each team will consist of people of various skills 
and interests, for example, a teacher, a nurse, a scout leader, a social 
worker, and a counselor. At first, consultants from the University will 
also be members of these teams. 

The team will become the basic element in the treatment program. 
Each team will have assigned to it a number of children, the talented as 
well as the maladjusted. The team will study its children, one by one, 
and devise plans for helping them. It will then put these plans into 
effect, drawing upon its knowledge of the community and its knowl- 
edge of children to do the best job that can be done with the com- 
munity’s facilities. The team will follow a child assigned to it from the 
start, when he is nine or ten years old, until he grows up. No doubt, 
the personnel of teams will change; members will move away or drop 
out of the program and new members will be added. 
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Essentially, this program is one of discovering children with needs 
which might otherwise go unnoticed and putting them “on the con- 
science” of a small group in the community, who will keep on studying 
and trying to help them until they grow up. The team will use whatever 
methods it thinks best. Seldom will team members actually talk with 
the child or his parents. More often they will work through his teacher, 
oastor, employer, or scout leader. Any group in the community which 
nas a well-developed approach to problems of character-training, such 
as the Catholic church, will be invited to make up its own teams to 
receive training and to be informed about children in its group who 
need help. 

The University staff will not propagandize for any “ism” or school of 
hought in education and child training. The staff will base its work on 
the proposition that information about children is important for useful 
work with children and that people with a variety of attitudes toward 
child training and education can all use this information effectively. 


EVALUATING THE PROJECT 


This project was begun in 1951 by a midwestern community with a 
Eopalation of 42,000. It is planned as a ten-year project and will carry 
an experimental group of children from age ten to twenty. A control 
group of children two years older will be studied in the same way, but 
no special effort will be made to help them. They will get whatever 

ssistance the community ordinarily gives. The records of the two 
roups will be compared through the ten years. Such data as the follow- 
‘ng will be secured for the experimental and control groups: 


Incidence of arrests and court cases. 

Incidence of minor vandalism and delinquency. 

Incidence of serious emotional disturbance. 

Records of school drop-outs, of graduation from high school, and of college 
entrance. 

Personal adjustment, as measured by standard methods. 

Marriage data, with some evaluation of the quality of the marriage choice. 

Employment data, with some evaluation of employment records. 

Outstanding artistic and creative activity. 

Outstanding civic contributions 


The project will also be evaluated by collecting data on the com- 
unity’s youth-serving program and on the changes that take place in 
t during the ten years, as compared with youth-serving programs of 
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neighboring cities, and by observing the activities and the attitudes of 
the members of the local community staff. 

A further form of evaluation will be based on the record of the Uni- 
versity consultants’ activities and on data about community attitudes 
toward the work of the consultants. 

While progress reports will be issued from time to time, a final evalua- 
tion can hardly be made before the end of the ten-year experimental 
period, when the children will have become young adults and will give 
fairly stable evidence of the kinds of adult adjustment they will make. 


HYPOTHETICAL CASES 

The following brief case reports have been taken from a study made 
by the University of Chicago on children growing up in another mid- 
western community. They illustrate the kinds of children who will be 
selected for special attention. Nothing was done by the University 
research staff to help these children, since the community had not re- 
quested help. Each case is reported factually, and then a section has 
been added showing what might have been done if these children had ~ 
been in the proposed youth development project. 

A mechanical genius—At the age of ten Fred scored an intelligence © 
quotient of 180 on the Cornell-Coxe Performance Ability Scale—a 
score which is made less than once in a thousand cases. It indicates that 
Fred was as good as the average eighteen-year-old at the tasks that made 
up this test. We thought at first that a mistake had been made, and we - 
retested him with another similar test. Again he made a phenomenal — 
performance. Then we gave him several other tests, which showed that 
he had a genius for visualizing objects in two and three dimensions— 
the sort of ability that might make a truly remarkable architect or con- 
struction engineer. On such tasks as reading and arithmetic, Fred was 
superior but not phenomenal. 

Fred’s father was a factory worker. Neither he nor Fred’s mother 
had graduated from high school. They respected education and wanted 
Fred to finish high school before he went to work. Since he was one of 
two children, they might be able to help him a little with college ex- 
penses if he went on, but they never thought seriously of Fred’s going 
to college. 

In his school work Fred was a little better than average but not out- 
standing. It was not until he reached Grade X and was able to take a 
shop course that he found something he really liked: mechanical 
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lrawing. He excelled his teacher in a few weeks, and the teacher told 
iim he ought to become a draftsman. But there were no jobs for drafts- 
nen in Fred’s home town, and neither he nor his parents knew what 
sind of training he could get and what kind of work he might get if he 
ook training as a draftsman. 

Meanwhile, Fred went on through high school getting the highest 
vossible marks in shop and fair marks in other subjects. Upon graduat- 
ng from high school, he took a job in an automobile service station, 
nd there he is today. 

Alternative for Fred—lf Fred had been included in a youth develop- 
nent project, his phenomenal performance on tests of mechanical intel- 
igence would have been noticed by the team that was studying him. 
dis teacher would have been alerted and might have started him on 
eading about buildings, bridges, and the like, and drawing designs of 
tis own, even while he was in elementary school. Shopwork would 
iave been made available to him in junior high school, and his shop 
eacher would have been told about his unusual ability. 

A member of the team interested in Fred would have called at his 
1ome and told his parents that they had something rare and precious 
a their son; that he might some day become a great architect or a 
listinguished engineer. If they wanted assistance in sending Fred to 
gineering school, the team would help get a scholarship for him. 
_ Meanwhile, the guidance counselor in high school would have been 
old of Fred’s talent and would have explained to him what vocations 
vere related to his ability. He would have helped Fred choose high- 
chool subjects that would get him ready for engineering or architecture. 
tinally, Fred would have gone on to a school of engineering or archi- 
ecture, with a scholarship if necessary, and have been headed for a 
areer of distinguished service to society as well as satisfaction to him- 
elf and his family. 

A kitchen slavey—‘“1'm the smallest one in the class. I’ve always been 
he smallest,” said Katherine when she was eleven. Even though she 
ailed in Grade III and was kept back a year, Katherine was still the 
mmallest child in her class. She was thin and pale and had straggly hair 
ind thick glasses. Her arms showed signs of dirt indicative of a child 
who washes herself halfheartedly without an adult’s supervision. 

- All through her years from ten to fifteen, Katherine remained on the 
sutskirts of her class, practically invisible to them. She made no friends 
of her own age. Once or twice she made a silly effort to get attention by 
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being noisy in class, but neither her classmates nor her teacher paid 
attention to what she was doing. To them she was simply not worth 
noticing. 

Every noon Katherine had to hurry home to get lunch for the three 
younger children because her mother worked as a dishwasher at a 
restaurant. After school she had to go right home to help with the chil- 
dren and to help her mother get supper. Though she disliked the dull 
round of looking after the younger children, she was responsible for 
what little order and regularity there was in their lives. Katherine’s: 
mother had produced ten children, but home life irked her. She would 
rather work outside the home than accept state aid and stay home to” 
care for the children. Katherine’s father worked when he could find a 
job, but he was always being laid off when work was slack. Her two 
older sisters had quit school and gone to work and had left the family 
home to live in an apartment together. 

When she entered high school, Katherine found an interest in her 
home-economics course and she joined the Home Ec Club—the first 
and only club she ever belonged to. Even here she was overlooked by 
the others, and her absence was hardly noticed the following September 
when she did not come back to school. Katherine’s mother thought the 
girl was needed at home and took her out of school to look after the 
children and free the mother for longer hours on her job. Thus, 
Katherine was almost completely cut off from normal relations with 
other boys and girls. Occasionally she went out on a Friday night to a 
movie or a skating rink with a neighbor girl, who was also rather shy 
and lonely. 

By the time she was seventeen, Katherine was a household drudge 
with the burden of running a big house almost alone. When the field 
worker asked her what changes she would make if she could change 
her situation or condition in any way, Katherine replied, “Not to take 
care of the kids.” 

Alternative for Katherine —If Katherine had been in a youth develop- 
ment project, she would have been discovered in Grade IV or V as 
shy, socially invisible person. The team which studied her would hav 
found out that she was a kitchen drudge at home and that her own a 
mates either ignored her or disliked her because of her untidy appear. 
ance. The team would have concluded that they must do two things 
help Katherine to make friends of her own age and help her mother t 
understand that she was putting too much work on the girl’s thi 
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shoulders. They would ask the family service society for help and 
would find that the society knew something about the family and 
would be glad to help by visiting the mother and trying to interpret 
Katherine’s needs to her. The team would also find a Girl Scout group 
or a church group with a leader who had the time and the ability to 
make friends with Katherine, helping her to find friends among the 
girls and learn how to keep clean and make the most of her good, regu- 
lar features and her blond hair. 

The team would discover that Katherine liked home economics and 
would interpret her needs to the teacher of this subject. This teacher 
would become Katherine’s adviser. She would help Katherine to find 
work as a baby-sitter outside her home, from which she could earn a 
little pocket money. This would bring Katherine into touch with some 
young mothers whose attractive ways and pleasant homes would pro- 
wide an example of the kind of mother she would like to be and the 
kind of home she would like to make. Meanwhile, the family service 
society would help the mother work out arrangements for care of her 
children, which would free Katherine certain afternoons and evenings 
so that she could attend club meetings and go to parties with other 
boys and girls. 

Most important of all the team would attempt to help Katherine 
relate herself to a counselor-person who could help her to reorganize 
her perceptions of her own self—someone with whom Katherine felt 
so completely at ease that she could complain about her mother, confess 
her dissatisfaction with herself, and talk freely about the kind of wife 
and mother she would like to become. This person might help Kath- 
erine to see herself potentially as a neat, attractive girl, with friends of 
both sexes, successful in school, and to take realistic steps to make her- 
elf that kind of a girl. The counselor-person might be a teacher, or an 
mployer, or a club leader. 

In the end, Katherine might graduate from high school with a good 
owledge of homemaking; with friends her own age and a chance for 
a favorable marriage; with favorable attitudes toward her mother, 

rothers, and sisters; and with a happy outlook on life. 

Smoky.—“The way I am now, nobody’s going to hurt me any. If 
ey want to treat me OK, all right; if not, all right. It’s not going to 
bother me any. I don’t show no consideration for other people—unless 
ey are nice to me. Otherwise, what difference does it make?” 

_ This was Smoky at sixteen. Six years earlier, at ten, he was just be- 
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ginning to show these defiant, maladjusted attitudes. Although a fine- 
looking lad with clean-cut features and black, curly hair, he wore a dis- 
contented expression, was unpleasant to other boys and girls, and was 
rebellious in school. His intelligence was that of a person four years 
older than he, which put him at the very top of his class in ability to 


learn. But he seemed to resent being taught, and his school marks were | 


always low. 

Sometimes he teased younger children in the neighborhood until their 
mothers came out and scolded him for it. He lasted only a month in the 
Boy Scouts, because he had a fight with another boy and dropped out 
when the rest of the boys and the leader criticized him. 

At fourteen he got into a car-stealing scrape with some other boys. He 


was arrested and kept in jail until his mother bailed him out. After — 
that he kept clear of the police, but he was frequently truant from — 


school and went around with a group of boys of bad reputations. 

When Smoky turned eighteen, his country was at war, and he was 
drafted into the army. But three months later he was out with a dis- 
honorable discharge. He had caused so much trouble that the army 
would not keep him. Then he got a factory job, or rather a series of 
jobs, for he was continually getting into trouble with his superiors. 
Later he was caught in a solitary burglary and sent to prison for a short 
term, after which he was paroled. This is his condition at present—still 
dissatisfied, with a chip on his shoulder, believing that society has given 
him a raw deal. 

Alternative for Smoky.—lf Smoky had been in a youth development 
project, his name would have appeared at once, when he was nine or 
ten years old, as a boy whom the other children did not like because of 


his quarrelsomeness. His teachers would have selected him as one who ~ 


refused to make any effort in school work. Tests would have showed 
an excellent ability to learn, which he was not using. The team to which 
he was assigned would immediately have become concerned about him 
and would have learned these things: Smoky’s father and mother had 
separated when the boy was six years old, and his mother was now 
working to support herself and her son. Mother and son lived with a 
married brother and his wife, who were childless. Smoky’s uncle was a 
stern man, who attempted to punish Smoky severely but was partially 
prevented by the mother’s protection of Smoky. The boy hated his 
uncle and took advantage of his mother’s lenience. 

The team would have learned that Smoky had no relations of affec- 
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tion and respect with any man. They would immediately have set to 
wwork to find a young man, preferably a leader of a boys’ club of some 
‘ind, who would take responsibility for becoming a “big brother” to 
moky. They might have tried several young men, each of whom tried 
and gave up because Smoky was so sullen and hostile to their friendly 
advances. But they would have persisted until they found a young man 
wwho seemed to understand Smoky and was able to tolerate and eventu- 
ally to like the boy. This young man would consult with the team and 
ork out a plan for getting Smoky into good relations with a boys’ 
roup of some kind—Scouts, church group, or YMCA. This would 
ave taken infinite patience on the part of the adults and some sympa- 
thetic help from several of the older boys in the group who understood 
ithe importance of helping Smoky learn to get along with his age mates. 
In school the team would have searched for the teacher who seemed 
best able to bring out Smoky’s real ability, and they would see that 

moky was put in this teacher’s classes as frequently as possible. They 
‘would have worked closely with the guidance counselor in high school. 
‘This counselor might have been skilful enough to help the boy with his 
ideep-seated emotional troubles, which went back to the scenes of quar- 
ireling between his father and mother and the desertion of his father. 
‘The team would have found an employer who would put Smoky to 
‘work summers and who would take enough interest in the boy to over- 
look his surliness and defiance until he had won the boy’s confidence 
‘and could teach him good work habits. 

The team working with Smoky would have had a long, hard pull, at 
times discouraging. But with patience and good luck, they might have 
‘turned the boy into a fairly good soldier, a fairly good citizen and 
‘father, instead of the liability to society which he is now. 


THE GIFTED CHILD 


DESCRIBING AND DISCOVERING THE GIFTED CHILD 

BY “GIFTED CHILD” we shall mean the child who falls in the upper 
2 or 3 per cent of his age group in some characteristic which may make 
him an outstanding contributor to the welfare of and the quality of 
living of his society. Since there are a number of such characteristics, 
and different children possess excellence in different characteristics, the 
total number of children selected as “gifted” may reach as high as 10 per 
cent of the age group. Some of the areas of giftedness which will be 


b] 
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recognized are: fine arts, music, scholarship, dramatics, literature, sci- 
ence, mechanical aptitude, leadership. 

There is a literature of research and experience with gifted children 
upon which the work will be based. On the basis of the information 
reported in this literature, we are encouraged to begin the discovery of 
gifted children by the age of ten. However, we know that the search 
must continue into the adolescent years to discover talented youth who 
develop later, and to discover certain abilities, such as those in vocal 
music, which inevitably develop later. 


TYPES OF GIFTED CHILDREN 


In general, we may assume that, with very few exceptions, the gifted — 


child will have superior intelligence, though not always the very high- 
est. Probably the top quarter (above I.Q. 110) will be the basic group in 
which we shall seek the gifted children. Within this group the child 
must rank in the top 2 or 3 per cent of the age group in at least one area 
of special significance—such as, art, music, verbal intelligence, spatial 


imagination, etc. The types of talent to be included are those which have — 


social value and are of sufficient complexity to permit further develop- 
ment. A borderline case might be in the area of finger dexterity which 


. 


certainly is a valuable talent when used in such skills as typewriting, . 


but may not be complex enough to merit special attention in itself. 
However, finger dexterity combined with certain elements of musical 
aptitude, for example, make a complex talent of the type in which we 
shall be interested. 

The child with very high intellectual ability will be considered a 
gifted child. A child in this category will rank intellectually in the top 
2 per cent of his grade group. This constitutes a very limited and select 
group of children. 

Children in the top quarter of their grade group intellectually will be 
selected for further study and development if there is evidence of un- 
usual ability in such areas as art, music, writing, science, mechanics, 
leadership. The degree to which a gift is both unusual and complex 
lessens the weight or consideration to be attached to the high intellectual 
ability. 

We shall also concern ourselves with the area of creativity. By this, 
we mean children who have unusual ability to evolve new methods and 
improved procedures for doing things. They are resourceful and have 
great initiative. The child with unusual creative ability probably will 
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aave high intellectual ability, though many children with high intellec- 
cual ability will not have high creativity. The child who excels in this 
rea will, usually, have other talents in addition to his creative ability. 


DISCOVERY OF GIFTED CHILDREN 


For the discovery of gifted children, there will be a two-step screening 
process. The first screening will be a general survey of all children in a 
iven school grade. This will consist of gathering data concerning each 
child and assembling the data in such a manner as to enable us to recog- 
ize those children with enough ability to justify a further study of 
them. 

The information made available by the first screening will come from 
intelligence tests, aptitude tests, school records, sociometric tests, check- 
lists, questionnaires, and referrals based on observation of children by 
interested adults. Parents and teachers will be encouraged to submit or 
icite specific examples of a child’s talent. Reports from children them- 
selves will be encouraged. 

Those selected as possible talented children by the first screening will 
be studied by a second screening process. The purpose of the second 
screening will be to secure additional information regarding specific 
children. Each child will be given a battery of tests designed to discover 
high level specific talent. 

As part of the second screening, an attempt will be made to discover 
the presence and extent of creative ability. This will be an experimental 
procedure, for there are several hypotheses. Several experimental tests 
will be used to explore hypotheses about creative ability. Tests alone will 
| not be adequate for the second screening. In such areas as music, arts, 
dramatics, and athletics, the actual performance of the child will be 
observed. For this purpose a number of committees will be formed con- 
sisting of community leaders in the particular areas with which the 
project is concerned. 


ASSISTING GIFTED CHILDREN 


Resources for assisting the talented children consist of schools and 
other training agencies, guidance agencies, and groups of people with 
special interests in one or another area. 

_ Several communities have remarkable programs for the recognition 
and development of one or another type of talent. No community 
_ seems to have made a systematic effort to discover and develop a variety 
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of talents. It is planned, therefore, to make a survey of community re- 
sources to find out agencies and individuals who may be especially use- — 
ful in assisting children to get appropriate training and guidance. A — 
number of existing groups working in the areas of dramatics, graphic © 
arts, music, etc., may be interested in sponsoring developmental pro- 
grams. Special committees may have to be created to work in some of the 
less-developed areas. Basic to the entire program will be the work of the 
school in guidance and training of talented children. 


SOCIOLOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 
AFFECTING THE SUPPLY OF TALENT 


IN THIS discussion it will be useful to distinguish between two 
levels of giftedness. By talent, let us mean very high ability in some 
socially valuable area. There are many socially valuable areas, includ- 
ing such diverse ones as abstract thinking, tennis-playing, leadership, 
and salesmanship. But for the sake of this discussion let us limit our- 
selves to intellectual and artistic areas. 

How high must ability be when we call it talent? For the purpose of 
this discussion let us consider two levels of ability. By talent let us 
mean the upper 2 per cent and by Azgh ability the upper 20 per cent. 

In order to discuss the supply of talent, we must make some assump- 
tions concerning the visibility of talent. We may assume it is all in sight 
and that we can recognize it, or we may assume that a considerable part 
of the supply of talent is not readily visible to us. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF TALENT AMONG SOCIAL GROUPS 


Confining our attention at first to talent which is visible, we may in- 
quire into its distribution among various social groups. First let us con- 
sider the kind of talent which is indicated by high verbal intelligence 
as measured by the ordinary intelligence tests. This is distributed over 
the entire socioeconomic range, but there is relatively more of it in the 
upper reaches. Of the top fifth of the population, in verbal intelligence, 
approximately half come from the upper third on the socioeconomic 
scale, while the other half come from the lower two-thirds, which is 
often called the working class. 

It is not certain whether there is an even greater segregation of very 
high verbal intelligence by socioeconomic status. Terman, in his Genetic 
Studies of Genius, which dealt with children in the upper 1 or 2 per 
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ent of ability, found a very high proportion of them to come from the 
sigher socioeconomic levels, but his procedure for selecting talent may 
ave overlooked some at the lower socioeconomic levels. 

Turning to musical and artistic talent, the distribution does not seem 
io be related directly to socioeconomic status. Musical talent appears to 
related to cultural background—the Italians specialize in grand 
opera, Jews in pianists and violinists, Negroes in singers, and American- 
orn composers in jazz. Jews have been unusually productive of all 
inds of artistic talent, as well as of high verbal intelligence. 

There are some sex differences in the distribution of artistic talent, 
with men showing more very high level records. It is interesting to note 
chat the great musical composers have been men, almost without excep- 
tion. Men have provided most of the great painters and poets, but women 
have come much closer to men as great actors, singers, and novelists. 
The known distribution of visible high level intellectual and artistic 
talent can be explained on the theory that each social group possesses 
cultural habits and attitudes that tend to bring out certain kinds of 
alent and to suppress others. 

What about talent that does not come to light? There are two possible 
easons for a talented person going undiscovered. One reason is that the 
tests or other means used to discover talent are inadequate. Intelligence 
tests certainly fall somewhat short of measuring intelligence equally 
‘well in all socioeconomic groups. Allison Davis has found with his new 
“culture-fair” test of intelligence that some slum-dwelling youngsters 
‘who appear to have about average intelligence on the usual tests actual- 
‘ly show a very high level of intelligence on the new tests. We have no 
good way of estimating the amount of unrecognized talent due to in- 
adequate tests. Certainly a great deal of artistic and musical talent goes 
unrecognized because the tests of musical and artistic aptitude are in- 
adequate. 

_ The second reason for talent not coming to light is that it may be 
‘suppressed—not permitted to develop—by a poor environment. The 
geneticists tell us now that every human characteristic which has a 
hereditary basis is influenced in its actual appearance by the environ- 

‘ment. Talent probably needs two kinds of environmental encourage- 
‘ment for it to develop. First, the individual needs food and physical 
‘care and character training as a child so as to grow up with normal 
physical energy and enough self-control and self-assurance to be a pur- 
poseful, independent human being. Second, the individual needs a social 
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environment which teaches him to exercise his talent and rewards him — 
for it. 

Probably a relatively great amount of talent is suppressed by environ- 
ment that fails to stimulate and reward its development, especially in 
the economically underprivileged groups such as American Negroes 
and Mexicans. 

Thus, if we accept the idea that talent or the potentiality of talent 
exists without being observed, the writer believes that the known facts 
about talent are best explained by a theory that the potentiality for 
talent is inherited with little or no group differences among the races 
and social groups of mankind, and that the appearance and develop- 
ment of talent in individuals is a result of environmental stimulation 
and guidance. If this theory is accepted, then any social or racial group 
which does not display many talented individuals may be presumed to 
provide a social environment which does not stimulate the development 
of talent. This is probably the reason that women seem to show less 
talent than men in America. 

In the Community Youth Development Program it is proposed to 
look for talent that might not ordinarily come to light, by a set of 
“culture-fair” intelligence tests and by a variety of aptitude tests. 

As for talent that is suppressed, a certain amount of the suppressing 
force can be removed by systematically encouraging the development of 
talent through the schools, churches, and other agencies where it comes 
to light. However, talent that has been suppressed by a barren home 
environment may not be discoverable by our methods. Thus while we 
hope to be able to discover many of the talented boys and girls whose 
abilities are not easily detected, we acknowledge the possibility of our 
missing some talent that has been suppressed by an inhospitable en- 
vironment. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS AFFECTING THE SUPPLY OF TALENT 


The principal factor within the individual which affects the supply 
of talent is motivation. Motivation is necessary to the development of 
intellectual or artistic talent—the motivation being a desire to seek 
training and a willingness to sacrifice other desires while undergoing 
training. Lack of motivation appears to be the principal reason why vis- 
ible talent is not trained and developed in this country. Lack of motiva- 
tion appears to be more powerful than lack of money in reducing the 
supply of talent. 
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‘Motivation is not equally important in controlling the supply of 
ent in all areas. For instance, leadership ability may be developed by 
sost boys and girls who possess it, partly because it does not require a 
ing period of special training for its development, and partly because it 
“tries its own rewards with it, right from the start. There is no long 
sriod of unrewarded work and practice for which a high degree of 
,otivation is necessary. Athletic ability may also be more readily de- 
sloped by boys because of the immediate rewards that go to boys who 
ossess athletic promise. Still, some boys who appear to be “natural- 
orn football players” do not develop their abilities because they lack 
,otivation for the grilling hours of practice that football requires. 
Motivation is crucial for the development of talent in areas that re- 
wire long and arduous training with very little reward either from 
»cial approval or from sense of accomplishment during the first years. 
To explore the motivation factor further, we may concentrate our 
stention on the question of going to college. Talented youth who do 
ot go to college are not likely to get the training that will enable them 
» develop their capacities to the point where they will be of most use. 
While most youth with visible talent finish high school, a considerable 
‘umber of them do not go on with formal training after high school. 
Hence it is well to focus attention at this critical point. 

| 
THE PROBABILITY OF GOING TO COLLEGE 

| The probability that a given boy or girl will go to college depends 
in the following factors: mental ability; social expectation, or what the 
amily and the society expect of him; individual motivation, or what 
sis own life goals are; financial ability, in relation to the cost of con- 
inued education; propinquity to an educational institution. 

Mental ability—A half-dozen recent studies indicate that 40-45 per 
ent of boys and girls in the upper fifth of the population as measured 
»y ordinary intelligence tests go to college. The actual proportion varies 
om one type of community to another but remains between about 35 
ind 60 per cent. It is probable, however, that 70 per cent of youth of 
very high intellectual ability enter college and that 50-60 per cent of 
outh at this level of ability finish a four-year college course. 

_ Social expectation or social motivation—lf a child grows up in a 
family which expects him to go to college, he is very likely to do so. 
ince family attitudes toward education differ systematically from one 
social group to another, we can predict that young people from one 
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social group will very probably go to college, while young people from’ 
another group will be very unlikely to go to college. | 

The social groups most likely to send their children to college are the’ 
urban business and professional people. Those least likely to expect 
their children to go to college are the urban working-class group and § 
the small-scale farmers. 

Other classifications—There are several other ways of classifying | 
people with regard to social expectation of going to college. Color is 
one. The work of the New York State Temporary Commission on™ 
Need for a State University showed that only one-eighth as large a per- © 
centage of Negro as of white youth of college age were enrolled in” 
higher education. This, however, is largely due to socioeconomic dif-~ 
ferences between Negroes and whites. | 

Ethnicity is another social factor of some consequence. In Connecticut | 
49 per cent of high-school graduates of Italian origin applied for college © 
compared with 57 per cent of Catholics, 63 per cent of Protestants, and” 
87 per cent of Jews. Here it seems that Italian ethnic background re-_ 
duces probability of going to college, while Jewish background (if we | 
may call this ethnicity rather than religion) favors going to college. | 
Here, too, the socioeconomic factor was certainly a large element. 

Urban residence implies a slightly greater social expectancy of going 
to college than rural residence. There is a slight and probably decreasing 
tendency for farm families to be less favorable than city families of the 
same socioeconomic level toward higher education for their children. 
However, the principal factors reducing college attendance of rural 
children are socioeconomic and distance factors. 

Individual motivation —Whatever the social expectations that press 
on him from without, the individual has within himself a set of pur- | 
poses which may or may not include a desire for higher education. If he 
has such a desire, and a strong one, he will surmount social and eco- © 
nomic barriers to get into college; if he has little individual motivation, 
he will not get into college unless he is pushed strongly. 

For example, a boy whose father was a janitor, whose mother and 
father had not gone beyond the eighth grade in school, was so imbued 
with the ambition for higher education that he wrote, at the age of six- 
teen, “The worst thing that could happen to me is that I should fail in 
my plans to go to college and enter into a profession.” He secured a 
scholarship and went on to college. On the other hand, a boy whose 
parents had a small business and wanted their only son to go to an 
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Jigineering school refused to do so and took a job as clerk in a store in 
}s home town, saying that all his friends were in town, his girl friend 
as there, and he liked working in a store. So why should he go off to 
llege? Both boys were intellectually superior, but the factor of indi- 
.dual motivation determined which one should go to college. 
Financial ability—To a considerable extent the ability to pay for a 
llege education is systematically related to socioeconomic status. The 
oper and upper middle group can afford to help their children get a 
igher education though sometimes at a considerable sacrifice, especially 
the number of children in the family is large. For the lower middle 
Jroup it is a great financial burden to send even one child away to 
Jollege, though it is possible to support a son or daughter in a college 
: home, especially if it is tuition-free. Furthermore, the student is ex- 
ected to contribute something through working during the summers. 
‘or the working-class group there is little possibility of financial help 
-om parents, except where there is only one child, or only one child in 
ine family is going to college. Furthermore, the loss of the earnings of a 
‘outh who is going to college instead of working is felt keenly by such 
family. Accordingly, most young people in this group who go to 
jollege must support themselves almost completely, through employ-. 
nent or through scholarship grants. 

_ Propinquity——The percentage of youth going to college is usually 
“reater in communities with colleges than in communities without col- 
eges. This is due partly to the financial advantage of being able to live 
it home while going on with one’s education and also to the fact that 
he goal of higher education is more familiar and more attractive when 
t is visible in the home town. Youth who would not make the effort to 
s0 away to school will continue their education if school is brought to 
‘hem, as it were. The social expectation of going to college is increased 
a college town. 


THE ROLE OF MOTIVATION 


_ For boys and girls in the upper fifth of the population in general intelli- 
zence it appears that about four out of ten go to a post-high-school insti- 
ution, another four out of ten do not go because they lack sufficient 
motivation, and two out of ten would go if they had liberal financial 
assistance. This is the conclusion from a survey of recent studies of the 
-easons given by the abler high-school graduates for not continuing their 
-ducation. However, most of those who lack motivation also lack finan- 
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cial means, and they would need financial help if their motivation was 
changed to cause them to wish further training. 

For boys and girls in the upper 2 per cent in intelligence there is a 
much larger proportion in college—possibly as many as six or seven ou 
of ten. 


HOW PARENTS ARE RELATED TO THE PROJECT 


IT IS extremely important that parents of the children who are bein 
studied shall understand what the project is about and how they can us 
the project to help their children. 

Parents of all children in the study will be informed concerning their 
children’s abilities. Those parents who have unusually gifted children 
may or may not know this fact before the Community Youth Develop- 
ment Project gets in touch with them. Probably half of them will be 
surprised to learn of their children’s talents and would go along quite 
ignorant of the facts if it were not for the project. Other parents may be 
disappointed that their children do not show unusually high abilities. 

In any case, the parents will be informed if they wish to know about 
the abilities of their children. Beyond mere information, many of the 
parents will want advice. How to help their children develop certain 
talents. What kinds of lessons to give them. At what age to start training. 
How much to tell children about their ability. 

Some parents will need to be advised against talking too much about 
their children, or exploiting them, or trying to make “Quiz Kids” of 
children for whom such an experience would not be desirable. Other par- 
ents should be advised to encourage their children, to praise them, and 
to show that they are proud of having such bright children. 

The kind of advice to give parents will be determined by the team of 
people who are studying the child. This team will learn enough about 
the child’s personality, as well as about his talents, to advise those parents 
who ask for it. 

Beyond advice, some parents will need help. They may need some kind 
of financial help, to get special lessons, or to send their children to col- 
lege. Or they may need help in encouraging a child to take music or 
drawing lessons. Whatever kind of help they need, the team will usually 
be able to help them, for the team contains people who know the re 
sources of the community. Team members will know about scholarship 
funds; they will be able to enlist the teacher or the Scout leader in 
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licate task of stimulating a child to take lessons while his friends are 
aaving fun.” 

‘Parents and team members working together may influence schools or 
wuseums or churches to offer special opportunities to the unusual child. 
“hey may forma kind of “talent lobby” in the community, working in a 
lariety of ways, not for their own special interests, but for the interest of 
| group of children who will return a thousand -fold the investment which 


.made in them. 


CONCLUSION 


» COMMUNITY Youth Development Program can discover a good 
eal of heretofore invisible talent, as well as some partially suppressed 
lent. This can be done in a wide variety of areas, from pure intellectual 
cholarship through the fine and applied arts to athletics and leadership. 
“The main problem of the Youth Development Program is to help 
levelop the talent it has discovered. To some extent the solution of this 
woblem lies in providing more facilities for the development of talent— 
irt and music classes, a children’s theater, a dance group, a poetry group, 
lirchestra, band, drum-and-bugle corps, tennis courts, swimming pools, 
ind so on. 

; To a greater extent, however, this requires a program for increasing 
fhe motivation of potentially talented youth to work for the training 
ind practice that is necessary to transform their potentialities into real- 


In the years to come the Project will be concerned with ways of giv- 
ing prestige and social approval to children working in areas of scholar- 
hip and the arts and with means of guiding talented children into the 
aaining experiences they need. 

In spite of the emphasis in this discussion on seeking and developing 
\nvisible and suppressed talent, it is well to remember that our society 
oes a fairly good job in this respect. It is probably true that, owing to 
pur system of universal education, to a relatively high degree of eco- 
iomic opportunity, and to our culture which rewards or at least tol- 
erates a wide variety of talents, our society has the greatest amount of 
wisible and developed talent that any human society has had. We prob- 
fably develop more of our potential talent than the Greeks of fifth- 
entury Athens, the Italians of the Renaissance, France of the Age of 
1, and Britain in her imperial nineteenth century. — oe 
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